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We beg to inform our Subscribers and the 
public that the January number, and all future 
numbers of Tue Lute, will be considerably 
enlarged. For want of space we have hitherto 
been compelled to leave unrecorded the pro- 
ceedings of important musical societies and 
institutions in the provinces. In order to 
meet the claims they justly make upon our 
attention, the letter-press of this journal will 
be increased to the extent of four additional 
pages. Without curtailing notices of musical 
events in the metropolis, the eight extra 
columns placed at our disposal will enable us 
to refer to the musical doings of Church choirs 


Ir is, happily, no longer a novelty to see female 
violinists occupying prominent positions on the platform 
ofconcert-rooms. At public performances given by the 
Royal Academy, the Royal College, and the Guildhall 
School of Music female students of the violin invariably 
take part in the rendering of work in which the orchestra 
isemployed. Amateur societies are in this way provided 
with competent and enthusiastic young ladies upon whose 
aid the conductor relies for an efficient interpretation of 
that branch of the score entrusted to them. Though their 
services have not as yet been secured by directors of our 
most important professional orchestras, female violinists 
are, nevertheless, in the enjoyment at present of a by no 
means small share of solo work, and are often called upon 
to lead in performances of chamber music. Amongst 
those recipients of favour is the young artist whose 
portrait is now presented to our subscribers. 

Miss Kate Chaplin pursued the study of her art under 
the guidance of the able violinist and accomplished 
musician, Mr. Pollitzer. Subsequently she had the 
advantage of receiving lessons from M. Ysayé, the well- 
known virtuoso and esteemed professor at the Brussels 
Conservatoire. Being fully equipped for an artistic career 
she entered upon it with every prospect of success. At 
the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts she played with 
titire approval in two movements of De Beriot’s violin 
concerto; and at her violin recital, in Steinway Hall, she 
rendered pieces by Corelli, Spohr, and Sarasate in such a 
manner as to obtain the hearty applause of the critical 
audience. Since then she has, both in town and country, 
won for herself a reputation as an artist of great ability. 
Miss Kate Chaplin had, on the 16th of last January, the 
honour of playing several violin solos to the Queen at 
Osborne. Her Majesty complimented Miss Chaplin very 
tighly, and, a few days afterwards, presented her with a- 





handsome diamond brooch 


CURRENT NOTES. 

On Saturday evening last a large company assembled 
in the new Queen’s Hall at Langham Place to inspect the 
building and to judge of its acoustic properties. It is, 
undoubtedly, one of the handsomest concert-rooms in the 
United Kingdom. With its exterior one was perfectly 
familiar, since it has for some time been exposed to view. 
Though a favourable rumour had been circulated as to 
the beauty of its interior, the visitor was scarcely prepared 
for a spectacle so imposing as that presented. The Hall, 
designed in the form of a parallelogram with a curved 
end, contains a principal balcony, or grand tier, with 
580 seats, a second balcony with 610 seats, and an arena 
with 1,264 seats, and each seat, whether in balcony or 
arena, commands an unobstructed view of the orchestra 
capable of holding 400 performers. 


So spacious are the vestibules, corridors, and lobbies 
that the entire audience could meet inthem. The ceiling, 
painted by Carpegat, of Paris, is really a work of art, 
every feature of which is made visible by .means of the 
electric lights illuminating the Hall. It was, however, with 
the acoustic properties of the building that the guests on 
Saturday last were most concerned. They were informed 
by a circular accompanying the invitation that the 
orchestra had been formed on the model furnished by 
the mouth of a Horn; while the Hall itself ‘‘had been 
designed on the principle of the body of a violin, 
the ceiling being arched and walls resonant.” Now 
acoustic qualities are so wayward that they often elude 
the grasp of the most vigilant of architects. It was 
not, therefore, until proofs were forthcoming, by the 
singing of Miss Greta Williams and Mr. Arthur Oswald, 
by the pianoforte playing of Miss Llewela Davies, by the 
performance of Mr. W. T. Best on the organ, and by the 
playing of the band of the Coldstream Guards, that the 
Hall was pronounced admirable for sound. On this and 
other matters the general public will have an opportunity 
of judging on Saturday evening, the 2nd inst., when a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise will be 
given in the Queen’s Hall. 

*,* 

WirxHovur precedent to guide him Sir Stuart Knill 
resolved to give in the last week of his mayoralty a 
banquet at the Mansion House “In Honour of Music.” 
Responding to the kind invitation upwards of 300 guests 
assembled at the appointed hour to partake of his lordship’s 
hospitality. For the most part the company consisted of 
musicians actively engaged day by day in professional 
duties, amongst them being composers, conductors, 
vocalists, and instrumentalists. In order to allay the 
buzzing effect of conversation the string band of the 
Royal Engineers played during dinner passages of sooth- 
ing harmony. When the stentorian voice of the toastmaster 
broke in with “‘ Pray silence for Grace,” a choir of men 
and boys came forward to sing the ancient strain. 
Whenever the singers interposed during the proceedings 
they were heartily greeted. Speeches formed, however, 
the chief feature of the entertainment. In proposing the 
several toasts the Lord Mayor, speaking from his heart, 
moved the feelings of his auditors. How gracefully he 
alluded to the fitness of the occasion for the sounding of 
the dying note, the swan-song of his official life ! 


Another speaker that won admiration was Lord Roberts, 
who, referring to the power of music, said he was well 
aware of the effect that music had upon the soldier, how 
it put heart into the dispirited, foot-sore infantryman ; 
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how troops pulled themselves together and stepped out 
lightly and firmly when they heard the cheering strains of 
the familiar regimental march, when but a few moments 
before they had seemed as if they could go no further, 
and as if they must give up the weary struggle. He could 
also testify to the mournful effect the funeral music of 
the band had upon the comrades of some poor fellow 
whom they were following to the grave. Few who had 
had much association with soldiers could ever hear 
“Auld Lang Syne” without feelings of sadness at 
the recollection of bygone days, or of the many old 
friends and comrades who had passed away. He could 
also tell of the marvellous effect the bagpipes had on 
Scottish soldiers. He was prepared to be thought some- 
what of a barbarian for placing the bagpipes amongst 
musical instruments, but he had had experience of their 
inspiriting effect upon Highlanders. 


The voice of the gallant chief, though of no great 
volume, was heard distinctly throughout the Hall, which, 
by the way, did not favour the efforts of the orator. Its 
acoustic properties were not all that could be desired. In 
endeavouring to catch the sentences of subsequent 
speakers with an enunciation less clear and decisive, the 
listeners soon became fatigued and ultimately gave up the 
profitless task. Unhappily there was nothing left them 
but chattering with neighbcurs, the hubbub of which 
increased the difficulties of the learned gentlemen dis. 
coursing upon art and its professors. 


WitH deep regret we record the death of Peter 
Tschaikowsky, who, on the 6th ult., succumbed to an 
attack of cholera. The loss to Russian, and to Sclavonic 
art in general is incalculable. In him was centred the 
hopes of compatriots anxious to advance the musical 
status of their country. Born in 1840 at Voltinsk, he 
entered in 1861 the St. Petersburg Conservatoire of Music, 
where he-for four years studied under Rubinstein and 
other masters, and afterwards became a professor of 
harmony at that institution. His services were likewise 
placed at the disposal of the directors of the Moscow 
Conservatoire, where he for a considerable period delivered 
lectures on the several branches of the art. For the last 
fifteen years he was in the enjoyment of a government 
pension, which enabled him to devote himself entirely to 
the composition of vocal and instrumental works including 
operas and symphonies. Amateurs will recollect that his 
opera, Eugene Onegin, was brought out last year by 
Signor Lago at the Olympic Theatre, and will at the same 
time again regret that it met with a fate similar to that 
which overtook Rubenstein’s opera performed three or four 
years ago by a Russian company at the Novelty Theatre, 


Tschaikowsky’s Symphonies have, however, been received 
by English audiences with great favour. At a concert 
given last summer in St. James’s Hall by the Philharmonic 
Society, he personally conducted his Symphony in F,a 
work which revealed the salient qualities of his art. 
Themes of immense power alternated with others of a 
gentler description, tempests of sound were followed by 
strains gentle and captivating. Public appreciation of his 
merits was emphasized by the distinction bestowed at the 
University of Cambridge in June last, when the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Music was conferred on him. The 
directors of -the Philharmonic Society were, we under- 
stand, on the point of concluding arrangements with him 
to produce, under his personal conduct, orchestral works at 
oneof their forthcoming concerts. Though Tschaikowsky’s 
manly form will be no more seen on the platform of 
St. James’s Hall, his music will be performed there for 
many years to come. 

*,* 

Rocer Nortu, a music-lover of good family, who was 
born half-way in the seventeenth century, and did not 
die until a third of the eighteenth had lapsed, figured 
throughout Professor J. F. Bridge’s course of Gresham 
Lectures delivered in the great hall of the City of London 
School on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and roth ult. North not 
only wrote about the art but practised it—his instrument 
being the treble viol. He was a great advocate, too, of 
music constituting a feature in the education of the young, 


and this gave the Gresham Professor the cue for the 
subject of the opening lecture of the series, with iflys. 
trations of some of the compositions popular in the time 
of Roger North. ‘‘On the Road to the String Quartet» 
was the theme of the second and third addresses. Orlandy 
Gibbons, John Jenkins, William Lawes, and Nicola 
Matteis (the latter especially), were at this point drawn 
upon to indicate the steps by which the quartets of 
Haydn were reached. Lastly, Professor Bridge enter. 
tained his throng of attentive listeners with extracts from 
North’s autobiography comprising comments on the 
practice of music and gossip concerning his contem. 
poraries. The name of Pelham Humfrey, or Humphrey, 
who went to Paris and studied under Lulli in 1664, dying 
at Windsor ten years later, led the lecturer to refer to 
settings of ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks.” Humfrey wrote 
music to Shakespeare’s lines, while one of the children of 
the Chapel Royal, and two centuries later another of the 
Chapel Royal ‘“ children’’—Arthur Sullivan—secured 
attention bya delightful version of the same theme. This 
was a curious instance of history repeating itself in music, 


BERLI0z’s Faust has been often performed of late— 
it was an important feature at both the North Stafford. 
shire (Hanley) and Bristol Musical Festivals —but no 
finer rendering is within our remembrance than that 
with which on the 2nd ult. the season of the Royal 
Choral Society began under the direction of Sir’ Joseph 
Barnby at the Albert Hall. It is not so very many 
years back that this original and intensely dramatic 
composition was scoffed at in England, but now it 
is one of the most popular of works employing band, 
chorus, and principals. The more frequently it is heard 
the greater becomes the list of friends. To the extension 
of the popularity of Berlioz’s impressive work Sir Joseph 
Barnby has certainly done his part. All that could add to 
its natural effectiveness he has provided. His band is one 
of the very best that could be got together for such a 
purpose, whilst the choralists never seem more at ease 
than in the bold and vigorous passages that fall to their 
share in a score generally grateful to all concerned. On 
this occasion, as before, they thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of the work and gave as precise and evenly-sustained 
a rendering of the Easter hymn, of the ‘“‘ Amen” fugue, of 
the difficult chorus of soldiers and students combined, and 
of the passages in the second part as could be wished. 
The band, too, did so well in the Rakoczy March and the 
*‘ Dance of Sylphs,” that an encore was in each instance 
insisted upon. Frau Moran-Olden, the soprano, associated 
with Herr Max Alvary in the German performances of 
Wagnerian opera at Covent Garden and Drury Lane last 
summer, was to have been the Margaret, but indisposition 
prevented her appearance, and gave Mrs. Hutchinson an 
opportunity to gain distinction. Mr. Ben Davies was 
the Faust, Mr. Henschel repeated his characteristic 
embodiment of the Fiend, and Mr. R. Grice was the 
Brander. Sir Joseph Barnby wielded the baton witha 
firmness joined to regard for the vocalists—both solo and 
choral—that did much to secure the victory obtained. 
Although one of the most unobtrusive of conductors, he is 
not only able to command the readiest obedience from his 
host of executants, but to earn thanks by giving assistance 
to one or other of the choral divisions whenever it is needed. 
In affectionate remembrance of Gounod, who was the first 
conductor of the Albert Hall choir, the recently deceased 
composer’s ‘‘ Marche Religieuse”’ was played just before 
the second part. For the concert on the 23rd ult., Israel 
in Egypt was selected. 


* * 
* 


THE production within three days of each other of 
Leoncavallo’s I Medici and Cowen’s Signa made Milan 
the centre of operatic interest early in the month. Unfor- 
tunately, this double event led to irritation that appears to 
have soon culminated in ill-feeling. The native work was 
generally voted a failure, whether as regards book or 
music, whereas the Englishman’s composition was a0 
emphatic success. The reports published in this country 
of the performance at the Dal Verme, on the gth, 
I Medici are stated to have been not at all to the taste of 





Signor Sonzogno, the publisher and manager, and prior 
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to the last of the three representations of Signa that had 
been promised, Mr. Cowen was informed that his new 
work could only be given again by payment of a large sum 
for expenses. This offer, which involved a breach of the 
arrangements, was refused, and the composer returned 
with Signa, which we may expect to hear at Covent Garden 
next summer. Mr. Cowen has legitimate reason to com- 
plain of the treatment he received, but may be congratu- 
jJated upon the fact that at last Signa was played in public 
and enthusiastically approved. Should the lesson thus 
taught Mr. Cowen’s fellow-countrymen result in diminution 
of the at present excessive laudation of foreign art, as 
compared with our own, it will not be regretted. 


Leoncavallo appears desirous of emulating Wagnet’s 
Ring des Nibelungen. I Medici is but the first of a series 
ot three elaborate operas, styled as a whole Crepusculum, 
intended to illustrate some of the most eventful periods of 
the Italian Renaissance. Of the other two sections of the 
trilogy, Savonarola and Cesare Borgia are to be the 
subjects: Thus the crispness, brevity, and spirit of 
Pagliacci, the opera that has given Leoncavallo fame, are 
discarded in favour of a laborious attempt to depict the 
plots and complications of national history. How 
far the original scheme will be carried out remains 
to be seen, but J Medici is by no means a promising 
beginning. Giuliano de Medici, co-ruler with his brother 
Lorenzo (destined to become so celebrated), is a 
contemptible fellow who makes love to two women 
simultaneously—the more gentle of the pair dying on 
discovery of his perfidy—and whose assassination in 
church by conspirators occasions not the slightest sorrow. 
The music is reminiscent (a quality in which the score of 
Pagliacci is not altogether deficient), and Wagner is 
recalled with particular frequency. The tenor Tamagno 
did all that was possible to make J Medici an exceptional 
success, but even his robust voice and style could not 
convince the listeners that Leoncavallo had added a very 
valuable work to Signor Sonzogno’s répertoire. 


From this cumbrous endeavour it is pleasant to turn to 
Signa, In every scene evidence is here presented of the 
composer’s knowledge of his powers and of the determi- 
nation not to seek to go beyond them. The dramatic 
features of Ouida’s novel have been seized and musically 
illustrated with a vigour that accords with the theme, 
whilst satisfying the numberless claimants for melody. 
The charm of the score is steadily progressive—the last 
act being the best, both with respect to engaging tune, 
finding expression in animated dances, or in the masterly 
intensity of the finale. There is considerable picturesque- 
ness in the story originally laid out by the late Mr. Gilbert 
A’Beckett. The youth, Signa, is discontented with 
existence on his kind old uncle Bruno’s farm, and the 
current of his future is determined when Sartorio, a 
travelling operatic manager, and the girl Gemma, a 
singer, pass that way. He loves music, and he is 
infatuated with Gemma. Expostulation is in vain, so at 
length Bruno gives his consent to Signa leaving the com- 
fortable home and setting out for Naples. It is with this 
incident the second act ends. The action of the third 
division (there were at first four) is tragic. Gemma is a 
heartless creature, and she does not hesitate to let poor 
Signa know that she has ceased to care for him. Old 
Bruno, seeing that Signa is being ruined, remonstrates 
with Gemma, but being jeered at, he stabs her to the heart. 
Then the hapless Bruno commits suicide. The two 
Italian audiences declared their surprise that an English 
composer should so adequately deal with a_ vivid 
romance, the scene of which was supposed to be their 
own clime. The difficulties connected with Signa from 
its commencement for Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new opera 
house until its performance after several postponements in 
Italy have been great, but it is to be hoped that its troubles 
are now ended, and that it will enjoy’a prosperous career 
at home. 


*, * 


A SKILFUL performance of the Andante and Finale from 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was given by Mr. Bern- 
hard M. Carrodus, at Trinity College. The programme 
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also included solos composed by Wieniawski and Ries, 
as well as a quartet by Spohr. The professor, Mr. B. 
M. Carrodus, was assisted in the last-named work by 
Messrs. R. Carrodus, Henry Gibson, and J. F. Carrodus. 
* * 7 

For nearly fifty years Mr. Kuhe has in this, his adopted 
country been fulfilling professional duties in such a manner 
as to gain the esteem of an art-loving community. From 
the time that he made, under the auspices of the celebrated 
singer, Jenny Lind, his first appearance as a pianist in the 
London concert-room his activity has known no abate- 
ment. For a considerable period he has been a teacher 
of the pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music. His 
services have ever been held in high estimation by amateurs 
and students in Brighton, the town in which for many 
years he resided. By his enterprise the most distinguished 
vocal and instrumental artists appearing in London have 
been brought tothe Dome for the gratification of his patrons. 
Moreover, for the space of ten years Brighton was indebted 
to him for an annual musical festival held on each occasion 
on a grand scale. Mindful of benefits such as these, Mr. 
Kuhe’s friends and admirers are preparing a testimonial to 
be presented to him on his seventieth birthday, which he 
attains in the course of the present month. 


THE musical library, consisting of upwards of two 
hundred volumes collected with care and judgment by the 
late lamented Sir William Cusins, has been presented to 
the Guildhall School of Music by Lady Cusins. It will 
be held in special regard by the School of which 
Sir William was a highly esteemed professor. The late 
‘* Master of the Musicke to the Queen” was an ardent 
admirer of Handel’s works, eighty volumes of which, 
issued by the German Handel Society, form an important 
division of the library. It also contains the score with 
band and chorus parts of the Messiah, the copies of which 
were marked by Sir William Cusins himself in accordance 
with the directions furnished by the original score in the 
Buckingham Palace library. 

‘*,* 

By the Queen’s command a performance of Fra Diavolo 
was given on the 13th ult., at Balmoral, the artists engaged 
being members of the Carl Rosa troupe. Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to present to the primd donna, 
Miss Zelia de Lussan, a diamond bracelet, and to the 
primo tenore, Mr. Barton McGuckin, a monogram 
scarf-pin. 


By command of Her Majesty a representation at 
Windsor Castle of Faust was announced for the 30th ult. ; 
the part of ‘‘ Marguerite” being undertaken by Madame 
Albani, and that of “‘ Faust ” by Mr. Ben Davies, 


To Mr. Charles Macpherson has been awarded the 
prize of ten guineas offered by the Bristol Orpheus 
Society to students of the Royal Academy of Music for 
the best five-part glee for male voices. 


*,* 


HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, the celebrated German tenor, 
died on the 14th ult. His life was an eventful one. Born 
in 1823, he spent some years of his youth in driving his 
father’s cabs. In spite of disadvantages arising from an 
occupation apparently disastrous to vocal art, he became, 
at the age of thirty, an operatic singer of some ability and 
of still greater promise. Fortune frowned on him until 
Nature’s gifts asserted themselves. He was endowed with 
an extraordinary voice—a robust tenor, with a range 
reaching to C in alt. Those who heard him in 1864 will 
bear testimony to the effect he made at Covent Garden 
Theatre in the music of “ Arnold”? in Rossini’s William 
Tell. It was an effect, perhaps, more surprising than 
enjoyable, the effort being so great as to engender in the 
auditor a fear of injury to the singer. The tone seemed, 
by expansive force, to be on the point of bursting, and one 
dreaded a result similar to that attending the explosion of 
a rocket high in the air. No harm, however, came of his 
perilous flights; he returned to the middle register without 
any diminution of that glowing colour peculiar to his 
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voice. Wachtel also appeared at the Royal Italian Opera 
in Donizetti’s Lucia, Verdi’s Trovatore, Flotow’s Stradella, 
and Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. 


*,* 


A most enjoyable concert was given at the Royal 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening, November 11th, 
the performers being the newly-appointed professors who 
availed themselves of that opportunity of displaying their 
capabilities as executants of their respective instruments. 
Mr. W. Stevenson Hoyte, in Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in C, and in pieces by modern composers, proved himself 
a masterful player in both the German and French schools 
of organ music. Mr. Emile Sauret’s expressive delivery 
of the melody in Markel’s Adagio for violin and organ, and 
Mr. Ernest de Munck’s clever treatment of ’cello pieces 
by Mr. Francesco Berger and Mr. Mackenzie, were 
agreeable features of the entertainment. Mr. C. Albanesi 
appeared in the double capacity of composer and performer, 
while the vocalists, Mrs. Mary Davies and Mr. E. Turner 
Lloyd, afforded the needed relief by the singing of artistic 
songs, the accompanist being Mr. Oliver King. 


Unper the direction of the Principal, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, the Royal Academy of Music held on Monday 
afternoon, November 2oth, a Students’ Chamber Concert in 
St. James’s Hall, The programme contained Pergolesi’s 
Stabat Mater, Mozart’s Quartet in C, (No. 6), Brahms’ 
Scherzo (Op. 4), and an Andante and Scherzo by Marie 
Mildred Ames (student), together with songs composed 
by George B. Aitken and Ethel Ransome (students). 


THE first concert of the fourteenth season of the 
Bromley Musical Society took place at the Drill Hall, 
Bromley (Kent), on Saturday, November r8th, when the 
orchestra, numbering fifty members, performed in a most 
successful manner Mozart’s Ninth Symphony in D; 
the Ballet music from Gounod’s La Reine de Saba; 
Rossini’s overture to Tancredi; and the March from 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete. Miss Englehardt sang in the 
style of an artist an air from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Delila ; and Mr. Bertram Latter introduced a new song, 
‘* The Cavalier,” composed by the conductor, Mr. F. Lewis 
Thomas. Aided by the spirited interpretation given by the 
singer, the new song gained “the enthusiastic applause of 
the audience. 

*,* 

CoweEn’s new cantata, The Water Lily, was performed 
at the Crystal Palace for the first time on Saturday, the 
4th ult. The bright and fanciful instrumentation with 
which the score is enriched was exceedingly well played 
by the orchestra under Mr. Mann’s direction, while the 
choral movements, though less important, were made 
attractive by the careful singing of the choir. The soloists 
were, with one exception, unfamiliar with the work, that 
is to say, they had not enjoyed the advantage of singing 
in it at the Norwich Festival. They all, however, 
distinguished themselves highly in the beautiful strains 
they were called upon to present to the public. Miss 
Emma Juch took the part of ‘“‘Ina,” Miss Hilda Wilson 
that of * Norna,” Mr. Ben Davies that of ‘‘ Sir Galahad,” 
and Mr. Norman Salmond that of “ Merlin.’ The 
cantata was received with great favour by the audience. 


On the rith ult., Mr. Granville Bantock was the 
representative of that ever increasing body of composers 
seeking access to the platform of the Crystal! Palace 
concert-room. The overture to his cantata, The Fire 
Worshippers, was put forward as an example of his 
music, It offered gratifying evidences of his having 
carefully studied the works of both the modern and the 
older masters, the result of his industry being a full 
command over the language of his art. He will 
scarcely find a better model to form his style upon 
than that afiorded by the lamented Hermann Goetz 
in the symphony which on this occasion was 
included in the programme. Here are themes of beauty 
set in a framework of exquisite workmanship. A young 
violinist, Miss Beatrice Langley, obtained favourable 
recognition for a pleasant rendering of the solo in Max 





Bruch’s G minor concerto. Mr. Plunket Greene gave 
vent to his enthusiasm in two old Irish ditties arranged by 
Dr. Villiers Stanford. Generally speaking, the band 
maintained its high reputation, the performance of 
Wagner’s prelude to Lohengrin being excellent. 


Schubert was not forgotten at the Palace on the 
18th ult., the day preceding the anniversary of his death, 
The performance of the lovely themes of his overture to 
Rosamunde seemed as the placing of melodic flowers on 
his tomb. Some of those who attended the concert on 
that boisterous afternoon were in a frame of mind disposed 
to grateful remembrances of his many beautiful works 
made known to them by performances under Mr. Mann’s 
direction. Those admirers of the composer were prepared 
to listen the whole time to his tender and hope-inspiring 
music. They would have been thankful had Berlioz’s 
‘“‘ Harold in Italy ’’ been deferred to some future occasion, 
in order to afford space in the programme for one of 
Schubert’s Symphonies ; and were altogether disinclined 
to hear the subjects of his Fantasia in C in combination with 
the orchestral devices of the adapter, Liszt. Not that they 
were inappreciative of the ability of the pianist M. Siloti; 
on the contrary, they freely recognised the merits of his 
pianoforte playing. The Russian artist subsequently 
played with great success Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Romance,” 
Arensky’s ‘* Basso ostinato,’ and Chopin’s “ Ballade” in 
A flat. Mrs. Hutchinson was the vocalist of the afternoon, 


M. SEVADJIAN, an Armenian artist, gave on Wednesday 
evening, November 15th, a pianoforte recital in Princes’ 
Hall. Though the audience was small in number it was 
not without distinction, as aristocratic patrons of the 
stranger assembled to offer encouragement. It was 
needed, for an entirely unknown pianist invariably meets 
with a chilling reception when presenting himself to 
London amateurs. M. Sevadjian soon, however, obtained 
from them marks of approval. Knowing their partiality 
to gentle renderings of works by Chopin, he played to 
them a group of pieces by that exponent of sentiment in 
music with so much delicacy as to fairly touch their sensitive 
hearts. He touched the keyboard also with fingers of 
iron in pieces by Liszt. 

** 

MpDLLE. Tufriisa GERARDY, the sister of Jean Gerardy, 
the celebrated youthful violoncellist, made her first appear- 
ance in London at a pianoforte recital given by her on 
the 12th ult., at St. James’s Hall. It is now thought 
necessary to present on such occasions a programme 
framed to include within its narrow compass examples of all 
kinds of pianoforte music. In other matters, the tendency 
of the age is in the direction of division of labour. Surel 
every pianist has a predilection for some special school, 
then why must the performer be compelled io play 
differing and opposing styles of music composed for the 
instrument? Herein lies the weakness of the ordinary 
recital scheme. However that may be, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the programme prepared for Miss Thérésa 
Gerardy’s début was performed by that gifted young lady 
with remarkable skill. 


Tuat M. Siloti is a highly accomplished artist was 
fully demonstrated at the Pianoforte Recital given under 
the direction of Mr. N. Vert on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 22nd ult. After a dignified representation of themes 
by Bach and Handel, the Moscow pianist gratified his 
large and critical audience assembled in St. James’s Hall 
with a superb performance of works composed by 
Chopin, Arensky, Tschaikowsky, Tausig, and Liszt. 
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